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Has one peculiar feature, viz: its pure tone, its 
chaste character, and its wholesome moral sentiments. 
It is quite surprising in this day of light reading and 
pernicious prints, that a journal of the solidity that 
this paper possesses, should gain a wonderful popu- 
larity in such a brief space of time. It shows, how- 
ever, that the American people are not wholly incap- 
able of appreciating a sincere effort or a good result. 
The lesson to publishers and editors, especially that 


class who imagine that they are compelled to publish 


vicious trash in order to finda market, is apparent. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


has nearly a half a million subscribers—who know 





that an untrustworthy advertisment can not obtain 
admission to its columns. Their confidence is such 
that many of them will read and answer advertis- 


ments found only in the Laprges’ Home JourNaL. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL ADVER- 
TISEMENT WRITER. 

Granting the truth of the familiar 
ertion that advertising is not an 
ict science, it follows that two men 
o have each made the subject a 
eful study, may “entertain wholly 
similar views respecting the ele- 
ntary branches of the business, 

lhe value of the professional writer 
ulvertisements to the advertiser is 
» of these vexed questions, There 


much to be said on each side, and 

is article the attempt will only be 
le to sketch briefly a few of the 
iin points, with the ultimate object 
showing that the professional ad- 
tisement writer does really fill an 


portant position, and in the great 
‘jority of cases can be of material 
ssistance to the advertiser. 
who believe that the best 
iy is for a man to write his own 
vertisements, generally argue that 
h man understands his own busi- 
ss best, and is, therefore, best qual- 
d to make a public statement of 
advantages of his goods, He has 
n handling these wares for a long 
, selling them, making, or buying 
; he has been brought into com- 
tition with other men in the same 
e, and, if he is any sort of a busi- 
s man, thoroughly understands the 
|, as well as the weak, points of 
t he has to offer to the public. 
knows what it is that has induced 
customers to trade with him in the 
t, and in writing or designing his 
spaper advertisements he naturally 
es these points as strong and as 
ctive possible. The profes- 
al writer, on the contrary, bring- 
to his task only a_ superficial 
wledge of the business, is apt to 
ook these most important factors, 
ring into conspicuousness trivial- 
Of course, it never pays to 
fice matter to form, and the oppe- 
ts of the professional writer argue 


hose 


as 


that this is practically just what his 
employment signifies, 

The case for this side was concisely 
stated in PRINTERS’ INK, some time 
ago, by William Dreydoppel, a Phila- 
delphia advertiser, speaking from his 
own experience ; ‘‘ Professional writers 
and designers of advertisements often 
fail to bring out the one or two most 
important facts about the goods,” said 
he. ‘‘In this respect the maker or 
seller of the goods advertised has an 
advantage over the professional adver- 
tising writer or designer.” 

Another point that is made by those 
who take this side of the question is, 
that the writer does not have the same 
interest in the success of the advertise- 
ment as does the man who pays for it. 
He has less at stake, and is, therefore, 
not as vitally interested in the effec- 
tiveness of his work as his employer. 
All this has its basis in Franklin’s old 
saying: ‘‘ If you would have a thing 
done well, see to it yourself; if indif- 
ferently done, see to it by deputy.” 

Now, while there is a very large 
measure of truth in these arguments, 
it does not do to lose sight of the fact 
that the conditions in the business 
world are continually changing. Ad- 
vertising is one of the most progressive 
arts, and the man who would make ad- 
vertising pay must adapt himself to the 
march of progression, The tendency 
in this line, as in others, is to employ 
the best talent in every department. 
For example, the crude drawings which 
were at one time thought to be quite 
good enough for the advertising col- 
umns have been relegated to the second- 
rate advertisers; whereas the most suc- 
cessful users of printers’ ink not only 
copy and adapt the most famous works 
of art, but go so far as to hire skilled 
artists at fancy prices to draw specially 
for them. What applies to drawing 
also applies to writing and originating 
advertising schemes, 

Another tendency of the age is to- 
ward specialty. The modern business 
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man would soon wear himself out in an 
effort to accomplish the impossible, if 
he were strictly to follow out Franklin's 
maxim and trust nothing to deputies, 
The conditions of life have changed 
since Franklin’s day, The specialist 
is in demand and the Jack-of-all-trades 
is at a discount. How much more 
sensible it is to hire a man who under- 
stands bookkeeping, another who has 
had much experience at correspondence 
and a third who is thoroughly master 
of the art of soliciting business with 
printers’ ink, and succeed—than at- 
tempt to manage all these departments 
one’s self and make a miserable failure 
of it. 

The first advantage to be expected 
from the professional writer is such as 
comes from constant familiarity with 
the ways and means of advertising. 
When he takes his pen in his hand to 
construct an advertisement, he is at 
home. A second advantage which one 
has a right to expect is a special knack, 
either natural or acquired. He has a 


flow of ideas which the mere layman 
could not hope to rival with any amount 
of brain cudgeling. As was said years 
ago by that veteran advertiser, P. T. 
Barnum ; ‘‘ Some men have a peculiar 


genius for writing a striking advertise- 
ment, one that will arrest the attention 
of the reader at first sight. This tact, 
of course, gives the advertiser a great 
advantage.” 

And now I come to the most im- 
portant point on this side of the argu- 
ment. It has probably never been 
better set forth than it was by the 
well-known professional writer, J. E. 
Powers, in his own advertisement in 
the Century magazine, several months 
ago. Writing of this phase, he said; 
“*T can’t write so well about my own 
work as about the business of others— 
never thought of it till I looked for 
the reason why I am writing for 
others. The reason is that business 
men are oppressed by cares and re- 
sponsibilities ; they are in no condi- 
tion to write engagingly. That re- 
quires, not fitness alone, but an undi- 
vided mind. A strong and successful 
business man is glad to put off a deli- 
cate job on a painstaking man of less 
calibre, who has time, the genius for 
accuracy and the knack. Besides, he 
knows very well that he cannot see his 
own affairs from the reader’s point of 
view ; and how can he guide him? 
That is what advertising is for, to 
guide the reader’s mind, A first-rate 
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business man is aware that he dc 
not do himself justice in writing. \: 
know the adage ; ‘‘ He who pleads |} 
own cause has a fool for a client.” 
One may about as well be his oy 
lawyer as advertisement writer. I s 
the facts of another man’s busine 
with all the mind I possess ; am 1 
distracted by interest ; I have all 1 
time there is; and, when I know : 
about it, I can tell of it so as to do 
justice.” 

It is quite likely that every one w 
not be able to agree with Mr. Power 
in all of the points he makes. In} 
effort to present his case strongly h« 
may, perhaps, be thought to have ex- 
aggerated a little for the sake of effect, 
particularly when he argues that the 
business man is altogether unqualified 
to write good advertisements becaus: 
he is interested in the results. The 
law and the advertising business are 
not precisely parallel cases. 

There is a way, however, for the ad- 
vertiser to design his own advertise- 
ments and at the same time reap the 
benefits to be derived from advertise- 
ments designed by skilled hands— 
that is, to become a professional ad- 
vertisement writer himself. It 
not require a college course, lessons in 
Greek, or a sheepskin. Let him sim- 
ply study the science as he would study 
any other branch of his business in 
which he desired to excel, earnestly 
and faithfully, and with a moderate 
amount of talent, success should crow: 
his efforts. C. H, Eastman. 

ea eras Na 

THE advertising methods used 
some firms to draw trade are hardly 
conducive to education of the finer sen- 
sibilities of people. A firm not a thou- 
sand miles from Boston has in its win- 
dow a box made by a man while he 
was serving a sentence in State prison, 
and now charged with the crime of 
murder. This box is placed in the 
window to attract the attention of 
passers by, and a placard, stating by 
whom it was made, also adds that 
purchasers of a certain amount of goods 
can have a chance to guess at the num- 
ber of pieces of which it is composed 
and that the one guessing the neares 
is entitled to the box. The taste of a 
person who would wish such an orna- 
ment in his house must certainly | 
vitiated. Such a method of attracting 
trade is hardly creditable to the intelli- 
gence of the business men of the Hub. 
—Haverhill ( Mass.) Gazette. 


does 
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EFFECTIVE ADVERTISE- 
MENTS, 

Although one may form a general 
idea as to whether a certain advertise- 
ment is calculated to bring in large 
returns, it is much more instructive to 
be able to go behind the scenes and 
examine those announcements which 
have actually been tried and proved 

_the advertisers themselves to be 





i Surman 





effective. ~ Among the various large 

vertisers who responded two months 
ago to PRINTERS INK’s question: 
‘What in your opinion are the chief 
of a successful advertise- 
well-known Boston 


Johnson & Co. AIl- 


essentials 
ent?’ 
house 


was the 


of I, S. 


Ever" Mor HER 








and Pains. 
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Eagrcas paid, $2 LS JOHNSON & Boston, Masa, 





though giving their opinion on this 
point in detail, they further supple- 
mented this answer by inclosing some 
of the best of their own advertisements, 
pon which they commented. While 
€ space cannot be given for the re- 

luction of all, the few which are 








g iven herewith are worth studying. 
lhe ‘‘two little fellows” coming first 
Messrs. Johnson & Co. have found 
excellent, provided that they are given 
proper position so as not to be over- 
shadowed by big ones, For papers 
that will not allow heavy black type, 
the next one in order has been found 


The writer modestly adds : 
confess that every year 
we find out that we know but ‘a 
mighty little’ about advertising ;” but 
the clean-cut, business-like appearance 
of the advertisements given herewith 
indicates just the opposite. 


effective. 
‘We must 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS. 
The trade paper is met on every 
hand. It is found in the counting- 
room, in the shop and in the warehouse. 
It is read by the proprietor, by the 
superintendent and foreman, by the 
mechanic and by the specialist. It is 
a part of the regular office equipment 
of both manufacturing and mercantile 
concerns, The business manager scans 
its columns for the information that 
will enable him to keep the business 
entrusted to his care well in hand and 
closeto the front. The bookkeeper fol- 
lows its pages, thereby gaining broader 
knowledge and securing a better con- 
ception of the business in the account- 
ing of which he is engaged than he 
could obtain in any other way. The 
clerk turns to the trade paper as a 
pupil turns to a teacher, and from it 
obtains answers to questions he would 
be ashamed to ask of his superiors, 
The apprentice finds in it assistance in 
the trade he is striving to acquire, which 
he can obtain from neither the foreman 
nor yet of the mechanics of the estab- 
lishment. Indeed, many a young man 
of the period has acquired a trade, has 
become proficient at it, and has proven 
it to be a bread winner in the broadest 
sense of the term, with no other help 
than the trade paper, while mechanics 
who have been assisted to preferred 
positions, who have been helped to the 
higher and better paying branches of 
their trades, and who have been im- 
proved in various other ways by the 
silent influence and aggressive enter- 
prise of the trade paper are to be found 
everywhere. There is no trade, no 
rofession, no branch of business that 
is so insignificant or obscure at the pres- 
ent time as not to be represented by 
one or more trade papers. As soon as 
a new business is discovered a new 
trade paper springs into existence and 
flourishes as its special exponent. The 
active and well-defined want of the day 
seems to be that each branch of busi- 
ness shall have its own particular me- 
dium of intercommunication as well as 
its particular advocate, through which 
it may address the public, — The Office. 
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MORE OR LESS HUMOROUS, 





Advertising is an exact science—that 
is, it is the science of exacting money 
out of people. When aman advertises 
he knows exactly what he has to pay, 
but he never knows exactly .what he 
will get in return. In the latter case 
the science is not so exact as in the 
former. There is, however, nothing 
so well established as the axiom ; ‘‘Ad- 
vertising pays ;” if it doesn’t pay the 
advertiser, it pays the publisher, pro- 
viding the advertiser is not bankrupt. 
There are, of course, exceptions to all 
rules. The advantages of advertising 
have been known and appreciated from 
the earliest ages, although the methods 
have not always been just the same, 
and one of the most disastrous results 
of not heeding an advertisement was 
when the public at large failed to pay 
attention to Noah’s advertisement of 
the flood. 

In the olden times men used to ad- 
vertise by setting up pillars of stone 
with hieroglyphics on them, and the 
higher the pillars, why, the hieroglyph- 
ics, of course. Many of the old rulers 
used to build mausoleums and pyra- 
mids and things to advertise to future 
generations that they were dead, 
They knew the advantages of advertis- 
ing, and it is well they did, for it is 
only by their advertisements that they 
are remembered. Many rich men of 
the present day adopt the same method 
of keeping themselves before the pub- 
lic. They build costly monuments 
under which their remains are to be 
placed, and they advertise their virtues 
on the face thereof, so that he who 
runs may read, and exclaim as he pass- 
eth by: ‘What a lie!” But after 
years have sped, and the heirs have 
fought over the fortune until it is all 
gone, and no memory remains of the 
man save the granite or marble shaft 
and its inscription, the stranger will 
pause and read the glowing eulogy and 
say to himself: ‘‘ Another good man 
of the olden days,” and—that shows 
the advantage of advertising. 

In the days of the prophets it was a 
very common thing to advertise by 
means of signs, and the custom has 
been kept up, more or less, ever since, 
Even at the present day, a big adver- 
tisement in a newspaper is the best 
sign of the profits. In the palmy days 
of ancient Rome, when ‘‘an evil gen- 
eration” was ‘‘ seeking after a sign,” 
it was customary to mark a wine shop 


by means of a bush set before the 
door, which gave rise to the proverb 
that ‘‘ Good wine needs no bush.” But 
that only proved the advantages of ad- 
vertising by other methods than the 
bush style, for the fame of the wine 
had to be made known by being talked 
about, and the wine-shop keepers were 
smart enough to keep the reporters of 
the Acta Diurna, and Acta Publica, 
properly filled up so that they would 
run ina puff now and then. A notice 
in the Acta was worth two in the bush. 

Advertising does not necessarily con 
sist of a notice in a newspaper, as some 
people seem to suppose. It is “ toan- 
nounce; to publish; to proclaim ; to 
make known publicly.” It may be 
done by handbill circular, proclama- 
tion, signs, readers and displays in 
newspapers, and scores of other ways. 
Which is the best way does not come 
within the scope of this article. The 
only fact that I endeavor to assert is, 
that advertising is of ancient origin, is 
universal, and is necessary. Without 
it the world would slip back a century 
in progress, aud the mass of humanity 
would not know what would give them 
instant relief when they had a sudden 
attack of weak stomach, impaired di- 
gestion, disordered liver, cold chills, 
corns, swelling after meals, frightful 
dreams, impecuniosity, nervous dis- 
orders, cacathes scribendi and other ills. 

When an enterprising advertising 
solicitor runs against an obdurate cus- 
tomer who does not believe in ad- 
vertising, he always has the old dog 
story to fall back on to sustain his 
position, I mean the well-known Story 
about the editor who, to convince 
a skeptic, put a small advertisement 
of a dog lost, in an obscure part 
of his paper. Of course when the 
skeptic got rid of the boys and dogs 
who answered, he had more faith. I 
have a case in point: I was running a 
paper in a Western city, and my part- 
ner wanted a railroad pass over a cer- 
tain road in exchange for advertis ng. 
The answer came back from the super- 
intendent that advertising in our paper 
would not pay. In order to convince 
him, we ran a regular chapter of acci- 
dents on his road. If a man was hurt ; 
a dog or cow run over ; a barn burned 
from a spark ; a train delayed, or any- 
thing else appropriate happened, it was 
duly recorded in this special column. 
It is astonishing how many things you 
can find when you really want them. 
Well, the advertising paid ; it paid us 
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in the shape of an annual pass, and we 
didn’t have to advertise the road free 
any more. 

Advertising pays. The results may 
not be seen immediately, nor in exactly 
the way expected, but if continued and 
persisted in it will tell, An article to 
be sold must be made known. That 
which is the most persistently and ex- 
tensively advertised becomes the quick- 
est and most widely known. That 
which has the most merit receives the 
most enduring benefit. Advertising is 
frequently like Longfellow’s ‘* Arrow 
and Song”: 

I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, | know not where ; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 

Could not follow it in its flight. 

I breathed a song info the air, 

Itfell to earth, I know not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song? 


Long, long afterward, in an oak 

I found the arrow, still unbroke ; 

And the song, from beginning to end, 

I ound again in the heart of a friend. 

And so when the proclamation of 
one’s wares is made it falls to earth, 
one knows not where ; but the chances 
are that the notes will be heard by 
some one who will heed them, and 
prove seed to sprout doilars for the 
advertiser.— Harry /. Shellman, in the 
’ urnalist, 
HOW AN ADVERTISING MAN 
TRAVELS. 


\. Frank Richardson and J. Am- 
e Butler are cutting a very wide 
swath indeed in the wild and bound- 
s West. Iam running across their 
every now and again in my mail. 
guileless way in which Richard- 
takes hold of a newspaper reporter 
him and fills him full of 
is and enthusiasm, and gets a four- 
mn interview and personal puff in 
paper next morning, is simply 
tching. The distinguished pair 
being met at the towns along their 
te by delegations of newspaper 
, and they eat three or four public 
ers every day. It is a great thing 
e popular.— The Journalist. 


jollies 


> 
IF some of our daily papers did not 
continually advertise their big circula- 
ns, and give figures to prove it, very 
w people would know that they had 


any at all. They prove their faith in 
advertising by advertising themselves. 
—H. J. Shellman. 
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One morning, when Benjamin Frank- 
lin was busy in the press room on his 
newspaper, a lounger stepped into the 
book store and spent an hour or more 
in looking over the books, Finally he 
seemed to settle upon one, and asked 
the clerk the price. 

**One dollar,” the clerk answered. 

“*One dollar,” echoed the lounger, 
‘can't you take less than that ?” 

**One dollar is the price,” the clerk 
answered. 

The would-be purchaser looked over 
the books awhile longer and then in- 
quired, ‘‘Is Mr. Franklin in?” 

**Yes, he’s busy in the printing 
office,” the clerk replied. 

‘* Well, I want to see him,” said the 
man. 

The clerk told Mr. Franklin that a 
gentleman was in the store, waiting to 
see him. Franklin soon appeared and 
the stranger said 

‘* What is the lowest, Mr. Franklin, 
that you can take for that book?” 

** One dollar and a quarter,” was the 
prompt answer. 

**One dollar and a quarter! Why, 
your clerk asked me only a dollar just 
now.” 

“True,” replied Franklin, ‘‘ and I 
could have better afforded to take a 
dollar than to leave my work.” 

The man seemed surprised and, 
wishing to end a parley of his own 
seeking, said: ‘* Well, come now, tell 
me your lowest price for this book.” 

** One dollar and a half.” 

‘*A dollar and a half! Why, you 
offered it yourself for a dollar and a 
quarter.” 

** Yes,” said Franklin, coolly, ‘* and 
I had better have taken that price then, 
than a dollar and a half now.” 

This was a way of trade which took 
the man quite by surprise." Without a 
word he laid the money on the counter, 
took his book and left the 
Youth's Companion. 

_ 


store.— 


SOME years ago a soap dealer hired 
a sloop to sail up and down the Coney 
Island beach bearing on its broad sail 
the name of his firm and the style of 
his wares. He was laughed out. This 
year_a cigarette dealer has followed the 
soap man’s vile example. Perhaps he, 
too, will be laughed off. If not, he 
should be driven away. Nature’s,su- 
perb panorama should not be thus de- 
filed. —/Joe Howard, in the Press. 
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Although none of the advertisements, | 
gathered from various sources and re- | 
produced upon this page, may be con- | 
sidered as representative of the highest 
phase of the art, they are certainly in- 
teresting and worth looking at, if only 
to show in how many different ways it 
is possible to apply ingenuity to news- 
paper advertising ; 
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This is the grist that goes to the mill ; 
This is the machine you never can fill ; = <= -— 
Let it devour as much as you choose, Wuitner! O! WhitHer, OLD WOMAN, 
The result always is a stock of Fine Shoes. HIGH ? 
Come to our store, it will be worth your Wirn Biack Diamonn RooFinG TO Cov 
while, THE SKY. 
If you're on the lookout for cheapness and Wuy Go SO FAR FROM THE LAND OF YO 
style, BIRTH ? 
LEWIS BROS, BECAUSE IT ALREADY COVERS THE EARTH. 
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THE BEST RETURNS. 


The true philosophy of advertising 
is to get the best possible returns for 
the money expended. The best way 
to do this is to keep the public atten- 
tion constantly attracted to the adver- 
tisement. There are advertisements in 
New York papers, and papers of other 
urge cities, which are read by every- 
ody, while other advertisements in the 
same papers are only casually glanced 
at. Why isthis? Because the adver- 
tisers give time and thought and atten- 
yn to their advertisements, and make 
them veritable news items of business 
and trade. People turn naturally to 
them to see what is said that is fresh 
and interesting about those particular 
lines of business. ¢ 
Che truth is, the advertising columns 
of a newspaper should be made as in- 
teresting as the news columns; but to 
do this requires more attention than 
the average advertiser seems disposed 
to devote to the important work. Yet 
the signal success of Mr. Wanamaker, 
and other business men who have done 
so much towards the development of 
the advertising art, is sufficient proof of 
the value of making advertisements at- 
ractive and fresh and interesting. It 
is to the interest of the newspaper to 
have its advertising columns attractive, 
for that reason the Banner pro- 
poses to co-operate with its advertising 
patrons in promoting the best develop- 
rent of the advertising art in Nash- 
ville —Nashvilie Banner, 


oo 
VEWSPAPER 
Last year the New York Wor/dmade 
net profit of $1,200,000. The re- 
ceipts from the Sunday World alone 
enough to pay the entire expense 
the establishment, leaving the earn- 
ngs of the paper on ‘the other six days 
nd of the Weekly World as clear 
prot. There is no other paper in the 
rid that makes half so much profit. 
bably the New York Hera/d is earn- 
three or four hundred thousand 
rsa year. Thereare other papers 
New York which earn small fortunes 
every year. The Chicago 77ibune 
ikes a net yearly profit of $200,000 
for its owners, and the Mews makes 
ilfas much, What the Chicago Her- 
./d makes is not known, for the reason 
iat about all of its profits, which are 
very large, go into new presses and 
buildings.— Walter Wellman. 
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COMMENDA TIONS. 
Rospinson, Parker & Co,, 
One Price Clothiers, 
WasuincTon, D. C,, Aug. 16, 1890. } 
Editor of Prixtexs 1x« 

* * * Printers’ Inx is one of the bright- 
est and most helpful publications | receive. 
Accept my best wishes for its continued suc- 
cess, T. Purny Moran, 

Advertising Manager. 


Tue ComMerciAtL ADVERTISER, ) 
Established 1797 
New York, Aug 

Editor of Printers’ Ixx: 

The small advertisements of the Commer- 
cial, which were printed 1n a tew successive 
issues of Printers’ Ink, have been Produc 
tive of good results. I send youa reply, men- 
tioning Pxinrers’ Ink, received from Bel- 
gium, which speaks for itself. 

A. De M, Ramacciorti, 


36, were | 


Publisher. 


Unrrep Breruren Pustisuinc House, | 
Dayton, O., Aug. 21, 
Editor of Prixrers’ Ink: 

* * * No publication comes to my desk 
(and I have not a few) that is so thoroughly 
read, ‘from alpha to omega,” as Prinrexs’ 
Ink every week. Each issue contains sume- 
thing on every page that is of interest and 

value to every wideawake newspaper man 
and advertiser, It deserves the success it has 
attained. O, MiLver, 


18g0. \ 


lHe Link-Bect Macnuinerys Co., 
PrapE Mark * Linkx-Be_t” 
(Registered), 
CuicaGo, August 12, 1890. } 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We take much pleasure in acknowledging 
the receipt of your‘ nobby ”’ and “ concise 
little journal, Printers’ Ink, which has come 
to us from time to time, We must acknowl- 
edge that it isthe most thoroughly read paper 
that comes into our office, which matter is 
very interesting and should be to every ad- 
vertising department of any firm. We hope 
it wfll live long and prove a constant source of 
useful — as it has in the past, 

Russet L, 
“ioe Advt. Department 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or 
more, without display, Me. a line. 


2("™ CENTURY. 
— JOURNAL. 


F ARMERS’ CALL, 2», Quine y, Ti. 


I OTHROP MAGAZILN EsS.—More below. 
4 


_ tues Seligman, Mo. | in., 26t , $4 net. 


— {FORD 
TUT 
EW >. NEWo 
iN medium. 
HE NEW HAVEN REGISTER is a com- 
plete newspaper. 


“AN FRANCISCO BULL cae is read by 
the purchasing cl 


Ax FRANCISCO = has the larg 
est bona fide circulation, 


Texas) CONSTI 


Best advertising 
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fVAHE NEWS— Largest circulation in Kings- 
ton, Ont. Over 2.00) daily. 
OAT we FRANCISCO CALL has the 
nt” advertisements. 
QIAN veamued BULLETIN, the leading 
Evening Paper of California, 
S'AN FRANCISCO CALL is the peoples 
Ss medium and a family family paper. 
‘AN FRANCISCO CALL is the best morn- 
Ss ing newspaper in California, 
HE NEW HAVEN REGISTER is the lead- 
ing family paper of Co. of Connecticut. 
_!AN FRANCISCO CALL is unequaled in 
s circulation, character and influence. 
EW HAVEN NEWS.—Guaranteed la 
morning circulation in Connecticut. 
HE NEW HAVEN REGISTER circulates 
among @ prosperous class of readers, 
HE HOUSEHOLD PLOT, New Haven. 
Monthly circulation over 200,000 copies. 


TEYRIAL ADS., one cent per line, of seven 
words. THE TIMES, Rushsylvania, O. 


sig: MODERN QUEEN, New Haven. 16 
pages. Monthly circulation over 50,000, 


OUTH’S LEADER, New Haven, Ct. 12,000 
m. 15 cents per line. Send for specimen. 


TVHE MONTHLY GUEST, Cooperstown, N. 
Y. Cire’n over 50,000. Rates 25c. per line. 


HE NEW HAVEN REGISTER allows 
none but the best class of advertising in 
its columns, 


OTHROP MAGAZINES (THE), Boston.— 
FIVE of them. Every one good—some 
unsurpassed, Titles below. 


MPVHE PITTSBURG DISPATCH, vide 
Rowell & Co., circulates between 
and 75,000 copies each Sunday issue. 


NWENTIETH CENTURY, the elegant and 
renowned radical magazin e, 4 Warren 
, New York. Send for sample copy. 


onde DEALERS.—M. Plummer & Co. 
of 161 William St., New York, will ri 
any order for paper from half a quire to 
thousand-ton lots. 


HE NEW HAVEN REGISTER has a long 

sustained circulation among a regular 
list of yearly subscribers, and the number is 
steadily increasing. 


UBLISHERS, who purt purpose offering pre- 

miums this season, should correspond 
with WORLD MANUPACTURING CO., 12 
Nassau St., New Yor 


INGSTON, ONT.—No occupation for the 

“cireulation liar” on THE BRITISH 

WHIG, for it still leads by several thousands 
each week any local riva 


CIENCE, published at New York, N. Y., is 
.) one of a select list of journals recom- 
mended to advertisers by Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co, as a desirable medium. 


DVERTISEMENTS received for leading 

American newspapers. Files kept three 

months for examination by advertisers. Ad- 
dress GEO, P. ROWELL & CO., New York. 


| ogee pe A large stock of elec- 
trotypes of engravings—embracing all 

subjects—at nominal prices. THE vo 

ENGRAVING CO., 88 Sand % Centre St., N. Y. 


yy - GAZETTE, published at New =. 
oat Conn., is one of a “ PREFERRE 
on isers by Geo. 
medium, 
ATIONAL TRIBUNE is the only pa 
published at Washington, D. C., to w ich 
the American Newspaper Directory for 1890 
accords 5 lar circulation exceeding 100, 
copies eac! ue, 


most 


a 


Geo. P. 
50,000 


\of newspapers recommended to ~~ 


well & Co. as a desirable 
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= LEDGER, cf Chicago IIL, is one of 
the 100 publications in America that, 
cording to a list published by Gee. P. Rowe i 

Co., circulate between 25,000 and 387,50 
copies each issue. 


ELLAIRE, Ohio.—THE TRIBUNE, Dail; 
and Semi-W eekly is the paper named in 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co’s list of newspapers that 
ve advertisers the most for the money, for 
liaire,O. Try it. 


HE MEDICAL BRIEF, published at Str. 

Louis, Mo., is one of a select list of medi 
cal journals recommended to advertisers by 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co. as a desirable medium 
in its particular field. 


ORNING CALL, San Francisco, Cal., 
4) one of the 45 publicatious in america a 
that, according to a list published by Ge 
Rowell & Co., circulate between 37,500 and 
50,000 copies each issue. 


HE SOUTHERN MERCURY, Dallas, Tex., 
is one of the 100 publications in America 
that, according to a list published by Geo. P 
& Co., circulate between 2,000 and 

37,500 copies each issue. 


'WVHE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, publishe od 
at Boston, Mass., is one of a select list « 
—— journals recommended to adver 
rs by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., as a desirabic 
onlin in its particular field. 


HE NEBRASKA FARMER, published at 

Lincoln, Neb., is one of a select list of ag 
ricultural journals recommended to adver- 
tisers by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., as a desirable 
medium in its particular field. 


HE EVENING NEWS, Detroit, Mich., is 

one of the 10 daily publications in Amer 
ica that, according to a list published by 
Geo. P. Rowell .. circulate between 
37,500 and 50,000 copies each issue 


HE MEDICAL BRIEF, published at ST. 

LOUIS, Mo., is one of the pee ations 
in America that, according to a list published 
by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., circulate between 
25,000 and 37,500 copies each issue. 


ASHION AND FANCY, published at St. 
Louis, Mo., is one of a select list of hous« 
hold and fashion journals recommended to 
advertisers by Geo. P. Rowell & Co. as a ce 
sirable medium in its particular field. 


HE VOICE, published in New York City, 

is one of the 28 publications in t! 
United States that, according to a Jist pu 
lished by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., circulate b« 
tween 100,000 and 150,000 copies each issue. 


HE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, New Yo 

City, is one of the 43 publications in on 
United States that, according to a list pul 
lished by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., circulate 
between 50,000 and 75,000 copies each issue. 


ORNING JOURNAL, published in New 

York City, is one of the 28 patents $ 

in the Vamet ‘States that, according to a list 

Frenne O y Geo. P. Rowell & Co., circulate 
tween 100,000 and 150,000 copies each issue. 


ARM AND HOME, published at Spring 

field, Mass., is one of the 27 publications 
in the United States that, according to 4 /ist 
published by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., have a 
regular average issue of more than 150,00) 
copies. 


HE NEW HAVEN REGISTER is the only 

paper in the State of Connecticut whos 
entire yy list is paid in advance, 
which is the t proof that it is taken for 
its worth as a newspaper, and that its circu 
lation is not forced. 


3 a a Belty end 
ee aaen n ng r publishe 
in Washi County, whieh. contains a 
population’ et of 35,000. well & Co., 


000 Agents, New York. vo a. RANKIN, Proprie- 


tor, Brenham, Texas. 
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MVHE LORD & THOMAS Religious News 

r Combination is THE medium for 
advertisers to reach the best buyers of the 
West. Lowest rate by all advertising agencies. 


TP\HE PRICE of the American Newspaper 

Directory is Five Dollars, and the pur 
chase of the book carries with it a paid sub- 
scription to Printers’ INK for one year. Ad- 
dress: GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 


No, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
\ 7 HENEVER an advertiser does business 
with our Advertising Agency to the 
amount of $10, he will be allowed a discount 
sufficient to pay for a year’s subscription to 
PRINTERS’ Ink. Address: GEO. P. ROWELL 
& CO., Newspaper Advertising Agents, No. 10 
Spruce St., New York. 


- 
W with our Advertising Agency to the 
amount of $50, he will be presented with a 
complimentary copy of the American News- 
paper Directory; a book of 1,450 pages, price 
3. G. P. ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Agents, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


MVEXAS FARM AND RANCH, a semi- 
monthly published at Dallas, has, ac- 
cording to the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory for 1890, by far the largest circulation of 
any agricultural periodical printed in the 
State o exas. Eastern Office—22 Times 
Building, New York. J. C. BUSH, Manager. 


OTHROP MAGAZINES (THE), Boston.— 

4 WIDE AWAKE, $2.40a year; BABYLAND, 
ike. a year; THE PANSY, $1 a year; OUR 
LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, Siayear; C.Y.F. 
JOURNAL, $l a year. Send for samples and 
combination rates to D. Lornrop Co., Boston. 
Always include them when getting estimates. 


TFVHE MEDICAL WORLD (Philadelphia) 

has a circulation larger than that of any 
other medical journal in the world. Its 
books, press rooms and binding rooms are 
open to inspection at any and all times. 
Shows all kinds of proof of circulation and 
inv a with any other medical 
journal, 


LBANY (N. Y.) DAILY PRESS & KNICK- 
4\ ERBOCKER is one of the papers spe 
cially recommended in Geo. P. Rowell & Co’s 
list of representative newspapers. The Daily 
and Sunday PRESS are recognized as the 
most popular family newspapers published 
at the Capital of the Empire State, being 
independent, newsy and reliable. 


N' IRWICH, CONNECTICUT.—Geo. P. Row- 
4X ell & Co. publish alist of the bestor most 
widely circulated or influential newspapers 
issued at important business centers through- 
out the country;—the newspaper in eac 
place that gives the advertiser the most for 
his money. On this list THE BULLETIN, 
Daily and Weekly, is named for Norwich. 


OS ANGELES, CAL.—Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 

4 publish a list of the best or most widely 
circulated or influential newspapers issued 
at important business centers throughout 
the country ;—the n per in each place 
that gives the advertiser the most for his 
money. On this list THE TIMES MIRROR, 
Daily and Weekly, is named for Los Angeles. 


DVERTISING IN GERMAN NEWSPA- 

PERS throughout the United States and 
Canada carefully onesies. at yy 
prices, and with every advantage as to posi- 
tion, display, changes, etc., by GEO. P. ROW- 
ELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New _ York City. 
\ complete List of all German Newspapers, 
with circulation of each, in pamphlet form, 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. 

NF of the most suecessful advertisers we 

ever had always ordered his advertise- 
ments in this way : “ Get the best service you 
can for me for $5,000.” He left every detail 
to us, ere is no more expensive luxury 
for an advertiser to indulge in than to tie 
his agent’s hands by getting him to tell in 
advance exactly what he will do. GEO 
ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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WANTS AND FOR SALE. 


Advertisements under this head % cents a line 


WANTED, 
Lf y= Quarto, Roll-feed Kidder 
Press. State condition and lowest price. 
Box 428 South Weymouth, Mass. 
Ig yy SOLICITOR (N. Y. City) 
desires to make change. New York 
City paper only. Address “MULFORD,” 
PrRiyters’ INK. 


ANTED—A live, ALL-ROUND MAN, 

with $500 capital, to take one-third in- 
terest of a flourishing 8-col. Weekly and Job 
Office. Address P. O. Box 143, Halifax, Pa. 


7. ANTED TO BUY—An established Daily 
Paper, afternoon preferred, in growin 

city of not Jess than 10,000 inhabitants. Ac 
dress 8. 8. VREELAND, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


) hy ISSUE of PRINTERS’ INK is 
religiously read by many thousand 
newspaper men and printers, as well as by 
advertisers. If you want to buy &@ paper or 
to get a situation as editor, the thing to do 
is to announce your desire in a want adver- 
tisement. Any story that can be told in 
twenty-three words can be inserted for one 
dollar. Asa rule, one insertion can be relied 


upon to do the business. 
y ’ ANTED—A Partner in the best paying 
Newspaper and Job Office in Texas. 

thorough-going newspaper business man pre 
ferred. Business paying $500 net profit per 
month now, and will go to $1,000 in busy sea- 
son. Circulation—weekly edition, 4,300; ally. 
8&0. $15,000 worth of material in office, mostly 
new. Population of city by this year’s cen- 
sus, over 6,500. No competition, and has the 
unanimous support of city and surrounding 
country. Price will depend on qualifications 

ssessed by purchaser, and whether he can 
ake an active control as business moneee 
or not. Notice that this establishment is lo- 
cated in the best agricultural, horticultural, 
stock-raising and coal county in the State, 
and has many diversified industries, pure 
water and a healthful climate. Address 
“ BUSINESS,” care Privters’ Ink. 


FOR SALE. 
ARYLAND FARMER, Baltimore, 
Easy terms. Rare opportunity. 
OUTHERN INDUSTRIAL RECORD, At- 
lanta, Ga. Will pay for itself in a year. 


Md. 


NEW Invention (not yet introduced) for 

Printers; or will trade for a good country 
office or real estate. Investigate. Address 
WILL. T. NICKERSON, Worthington, Ind. 


FFICIAL DEMOCRATIC WEEKLY—New 

York County seat. Annual business and 
price, $6,000. Good office; paying well. Easy 
terms. Unobjectionable. Address “1825,” 
care PRINTERS’ INK. 


STABLISHED, well-equipped Democratic 

Daily and Weekly, in city of 7,000, Ohio 
oil regions, paying »0d Interest on invest- 
ment; population doubled in four years; 
good_job and advertising town. Acd 
*Q., NTERS’ InK,” and await answer, 


R SALE—Democratic Weekly and Job 
Printing Office, in county town of 8,000 
opulation, and in richest county in western 
aryland. New steam presses and splendidly 
equipped office; good reasons for selling; can 
be bought cheap. Address “ W.,”" Lock Box U, 
Frederick, Md. 


F YOU want to sell your Newspaper or 
Job Office, a Press or a Font of Type 
tell the story in twenty-three words and sen 
it, with a dollar bill, to the office of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. If you will sell cheap enough, a 
single insertion of the announcement will 
generally secure a customer, 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Office: No. 10 Spruce St., New York, 


PUBLISHERS, 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
Price: Two Dollars a year in advance ; 
single copies, Five Cents. No back numbers, 
Wholesale price, Three Dollars a hundred. 

ADVERTISEMENTS, agate measure, 25 cents 
a line ; $504 page; one-half page, $25; one- 
fourth page, $12.50. First or Last Page, $100. 
Second Page, next to the Last Page, or Page 
first following reading matter, $75. Double- 
column advertisements, occupying less than 
half a page, charged double price. Special 
Notices, two lines or more, charged at 25 
cents aline. Advertisements must be handed 
in one week before the day of publication. 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 3, 1890. 











A PARAGRAPH going the rounds 
contains information of a barber who 
advertises that he cuts hair on physio- 
logical principles, and ‘* performs other 
tonsorial operations antidexterously,” 
all of which goes to show the folly of 
an advertiser or any one else using 
words the meaning of which he knows 
nothing about. The use of high- 
sounding words, where simple lan- 
guage will do as well, is not only vul- 
gar but is apt to get one into trouble. 


Mr. JosEPH ADDISON RICHARDS, 
of Montclair, N. J., a professional 
advertisement writer in the employ of 
an agency, has a regular advertise- 
ment of his own in a monthly contem- 
porary. The latest in this series con- 
tains the following : ‘‘ Don’t be afraid 
of me because I’m with an advertising 
agent.” The advertising agent man- 
ages to stand a great deal of abuse, 
year in and year out, but this, coming 
from such a quarter, is the ‘‘ unkindest 
cut of all.” 


UNDER the heading of ‘‘ A Coming 
Literary Enterprise,” the Pall Mail 


Gazette, in its issue of August 11, 
speaks of the proposed establishment 
of an English edition of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. It announces the ar- 
rival of Cyrus H. K, Curtis, the pub- 
lisher, and Edward W. Bok, the edi- 
tor, in London, and says that import- 
ant literary contracts have been closed 
with Mrs. Gladstone, Dean Bradley's 
daughter, the daughter of Charles 
Dickens and other prominent English 
women, as a preliminary to the new 
edition, 
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AN esteemed contemporary offers its 
readers the following gentle advice in 
the matter of advertising: “If you 
have first-class goods, hit the public 
in the face with chem, slash them over 
the eyes with them, stick it at them at 
all times and on all occasions. Make 
an advertisement so readable that the 
public must read and remember it. 
Such heroic measures would doubtless 
be productive of results of some kind, 
though whether of the kind the adver- 
tiser would like is a question. ‘There 
is such a thing as making a nuisance 
of one’s self in advertising. The man 
who sent out circulars through the 
mails, short in postage, so that they 
reached the persons addressed with a 
one-cent due stamp attached may have 
succeeded in attracting attention to 
the inclosed announcement, but it is 
not likely that he tried the scheme a 
second time. ‘‘ Hitting the public in 
the face” might do for the patrons of 
the Arizona Kicker, but in general 
such a policy is not calculated to pro- 
voke kindly feelings or lead to track 
That the writer of the above para- 
graph, however, had the right idea, 
and merely indulged in a little too 
vigorous expression, is indicated in 
the latter part of his advice. 

A NEWSPAPER man of standing, 
some time ago, gave a recipe for 
determining the circulation of a daily 
paper. His advice, substantially, was 
to confer with newsdealers and so find 
out the proportionate sales of the vari- 
ous dailies. Then, by using as a basis 
the total number of copies sold by 
some paper of known circulation, he 
affirmed one could get very close to 
the desired result. On this point, the 
Newsman says : ‘* Many well informed 
advertisers let good opportunities slip 
in not conferring with reputable deal- 
ers regarding the worth of mediums 
to reach the reading public.” While 
it is admitted that this system has its 
uses, and even its merits, the result is 
quite as apt to be wrong as right, for 
the reason that the demand for news- 
papers varies greatly in different sec- 
tions of the city. In New York, for 
example, the cheap and flashy papers 
will be found to be most in demand in 
some places, while in the aristocratic 
districts the sales are more among 
those publications which are recog- 
nized as catering to the tastes of the 
wealthy. The newsdealer, however, 
comes pretty close to the circulation 
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department of the paper, and one can 
often gain valuable hints in the course 
of a few moments’ chat with some old 
veteran who knows more about the 
relative standing of the papers he 
handles than one will find anywhere 
in print. But it must be confessed 
that he forms his opinions subject to a 
natural prejudice, according to the 
treatment he receives at the hands of 
the publisher. 


THE New England correspondent 
of the Advertisers’ Gazette throws light 
pon a very important matter in 
the following terms: ‘* Editor Sam 
WW. Foss, of the Yankee Blade, is the 
in who writes such taking adver- 
tising jingles in favor of that paper.” 
\dvertisers everywhere will be glad to 
earn that the responsibility has at last 
been fixed for the authorship of those 
charming and exceedingly rhythmical 
verses concluding : 
Start in boldly, and go faster, 
Be a Vanderbilt or Astor. 
It can be hardly soothing, however, 
to the feelings of a Boston poet to have 
s now famous idyl characterized by 
unfeeling newspaper correspondent 
as mere “‘ advertising jingles.” 
aiicnacthasaigilpantita 


TAE FIRST ADVERTISEMENT. 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Aug. 22, 1890. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Although I recognize that the aim of your 
paper is distinctly practical, and you do not 
aim to give much space to questions other than 

se having to do with the practical phases 
of newspaper advertising, | should like to 
submit to you a matter a little outside of these 

nes, but which it seems to me might very ap- 
ropriately receive your consideration. Lately, 
various articles on advertising going the 
nds of the press, I have noticed conflicting 
statements as to when the first advertisement 
appeared, Several writers have named the 
ar 1653, but I haveseen thisdisputed. What 
csthe weight of evidence indicate? I should 
interested in reading anything that you 

ay have to say in this connection, 

J. Howarp Cuapwick. 

We take it for granted that our cor- 
respondent’s inquiries have reference 
only to newspaper advertisements. To 
ttempt to trace the origin of advertis- 
ng in the abstract would be a hopeless 
task. The excavations in the ruins of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii show that 
idvertising by means of inscriptions on 
the walls of the city was not unknown 
to the ancient inhabitants. It is even 
said that the children of Israel were 
accustomed to read public notices in 
the form of poster-like parchments hung 
in conspicuous places, Although we 


have more or less accurate knowledge 
of such instances of advertising, there 
is no means of knowing at how much 
earlier dates and in what countries 
similar forms of advertising were in 
existence. The invention of printing, 
however, fixes a definite limit to the 
first possible appearance of advertise- 
ments in newspapers. ‘The date, 1653, 
mentioned in the above letter, probably, 
in the mind of the writer, had refer- 
ence to the appearance of an adver- 
tisement in the A/ercurius Politicus. 
The text was as follows: 

Irenodia Gratulatoria, an Heroick Poem ; 
being a congratulatory panegyrick for my Lord 
General's late return, summing up his suc- 
cesses in an exquisite manner. To be sold by 
nee Holden, in the New Exchange, London, 

-rinted by Tho. Newcourt, 1652. 

This is the one oftenest cited as the 
first newspaper advertisement, and is 
so given by no less an authority than 
Appleton’s Encyclopedia. The exact 
date of its appearance, however, was 
not 1653, but January, 1652. But the 
evidence available goes to show that 
the earliest advertisements did not ap- 
pear in the English tongue, but in some 
one of the foreign languages. Henry 
Sampson, whose researches and general 
accuracy make his opinion on this 
point valuable, says that probably to 
France belongs the honor of first pub- 
lishing newspaper advertisements, so 
far as regular and consecutive business 
is concerned. The /ournal General 
d’A fiches, better known as the Petites 
A fiches, is believed to have been the 
first general advertising medium. This 
authority-names no exact date for the 
first appearance of advertisements in 
the French newspapers, but asserts, 
somewhat in contradiction to his former 
statement, that ‘‘ the first genuine mis- 
cellaneous advertisements yet discovered 
occur in a Dutch black-letter newspaper, 
which was published in the reign of our 
James I. without name or title. The 
advertisement in question is inserted at 
the end of the folio half-sheet which 
contains the news, November 21, 1626, 
and, in a type different from the rest 
of the paper, gives notice that there 
will be held a sale by auction taken out 
of prizes, viz., sugar, ivory, pepper, 
tobacco and logwood.” Other writers 
name other dates as the time of the 
origin of newspaper advertising ; but 
as none of them are earlier than this 
one credited to the nameless Dutch 
black-letter paper, we may accept this 
as being the first genuine newspaper 
advertisement.—[ d, PRINTERS’ ‘ax. 
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A BRAINY CHICAGO JOUR- 
NALIST, 


Walter Wellman, in a syndicate letter 
about three great men in the newspaper 
world—Joseph Pulitzer, Charles H. 
Taylor and James W. Scott—speaks as 
follows of the latter: ‘‘ Not content 
with having put the Hera/d in front 
rank, Mr. Scott is now building up an 
evening paper in Chicago, Of course 
he is pursuing the same methods which 
have been so successful in New York, 
Boston and elsewhere. After first 
making his arrangements for the pub- 
lication of a first-class paper, Mr. Scott 
looked about for some means of intro- 
ducing it to the public. To print a 
good paper is one thing, to let the pub- 
lic know of it is another. A man 
might start in New York a paper su- 
perior in every way to the Wordd, or 
Tribune or Times, expendng upon it 
$10,000 or $12,000 per week, and with- 
out some novel schemes to attract at- 
tention, or some effective methods of 
reaching out to the public and pulling 
them in as subscribers, might go on 
with his publication for a dozen years 
with but a few hundred readers. He 


would literally hide his light under a 
bushel. 
‘* There are two kinds of newspaper 


talent. One is the ability to make a 
good and complete newspaper, the ge- 
nius for gathering, editing and winnow- 
ing news; the other is a faculty of 
making the paper talked about, so that 
as soon as one man has been attracted 
as a reader he at once, perhaps uncon- 
sciously to himself, induces a number 
of his friends to follow his example. 
When the two kinds of talent are com- 
bined, success is sure to follow. In 
this case Mr. Scott went straight after 
the public. He offered a bicycle to 
every boy or girl who brought him a 
list of roo subscribers for a single 
month, At once an army of boys and 
girls sprang to work. They called upon 
their friends and neighbors, induced 
them to subscribe, just to try the paper, 
and in three months Mr. Scott has had 
to buy three or four loads of bicycles. 
At the same time he has received in re- 
turn a circulation for his paper which 
most journals struggle for during four 
or five years of their career. In three 
months Mr. Scott’s Zvening Post will 
be earning a profit. In five years it 
will be a gold mine. It is not the 
dollar, but the idea, that rules the 
world.” 
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STREET ARABS AND SOA?. 


‘* English artists evidently believe in 
the introduction of art in advertising,” 
says the New York Sun. ‘‘ Mr. G. D. 
Leslie, R. A., has just completed a 
signboard for a public house called the 
Row Barge. The sign represents an 
old state barge, rowed by six oarsmen, 
with a canopy in the stern, beneath 
which are seated the mayor and cor- 
poration, with the mace-bearer in the 
bow and the red flag floating over all. 
And Mrs. Dorothy Tennant Stanley 
has written a letter of thanks to a firm 
of soap manufacturers who have bought 
her last gallery picture, ‘Street Arabs 
at Play,’ to be used as an advertisement 
of their wares. On receiving the sam- 
ples of their previous pictorial adver- 
tisements, which they forwarded to her 
together with a notice of the fate of he: 
picture, the lady replied: ‘ Dear sirs : 
I am obliged to you for sending me the 
picture samples. I think they are first 
rate. I am perfectly satisfied to have 
my ragamuffins done like these. I think 
the public ought to be obliged to you 
for giving them pleasant pictures to 
look at. I do not see how the boys 
turning ‘ Heads over Tails,’ as I meant 
to call it, can be turned into a Sunlight 
Soap advertisement ; but ingenuity can 
do a great deal. Yours truly, 

** DoROTHY TENNANT.” 


RIGHTEOUS INDIGNATION. 


An object about six feet long floate: 
into this office one day this week an 
very modestly (?) requested us to dis 
continue his paper. ‘This, of course, 
is a request that we are always pleased 
to comply with, as men with any honor 
in their make-up usually pay up their 
arrears on such occasions. This d 
graded object of humanity, however, 
proved himself to be one whose natur« 
is a stranger to all that goes to mak 
up the character of a man, and whil 
we were in the act of erasing his name 
from our time-honored subscription 
list, he quietly faded away, leaving u: 
in the hole for $1.25. In the line of 
cussedness, littleness and down-right 
meanness, this fellow surpasses any- 
thing we have ever come in contact 
with,—4nselmo (Neb.) Sun. 

- +> 
Count that day lost, whose low, <e- 
scending sun, 
Views from thy hand no advertising done. 
—Agents’ Guide. 
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BEATTY'S ORGANS '%."s::8 


address Hon. Dan’. Beatry, Washington, N 


Reliable sre. [)D) Sees eel x Boston 
Before fixing up your 


AUSTRALIAN. Australian contracts for 


anverseans, WSs we gaoule like you to w us for 
an esti tee to sa 





Low Estimates. 
Careful Service. 





save you money, 
for, being on ‘the t,we can do advertisin; 
cheaper t any 0 her firm at a distance. A 
papers are filed at our bureau, and every appear- 
ance is checked by a system unparalleled ‘or ac- 
curacy. On app cation we will prepare any 
scheme of advertising desired, and by return 
mail will send our mate. We desire it to be 
understood that we are the Leading Established 
Firm in the Southern Hemisphere. Establish 
over a& 2 quester of a century. F. T. WIMBLE & 
CO., 373 George St., Sydney, sustralia. 


HAVE YOU TRIED 


Sponcerian 


IF NOT :: SAMPLE pal 





of the leading nur.- 
bers will be sent 


F _ = receipt of return postage, 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


810 Broadway, New York. 





American Newspaper Directory | 





1890. 


Twenty-second Annual Volume, 


Fourteen Hundred and Fifty-two 
Pages. Price, FIVE DOLLARS. 


This work is the source of information on 
Statistics of Newspapers in the United States 
and Canada, 

Advertisers, Advertising Agents, Editors, 
Politicians and the Departments of the Gov 
ernment rely upon its statements as the 
recognized authority. 

It gives a brief description of each place 
in which newspapers are published, stating | 
name of county, population of place, etc., etc. 

It gives the ~~ of all Newspapers and | 
other Periodical 

It gives the Politics, Religion, Class al 
Characteristics. 

It gives the Days of Issue. 

It gives the Editor’s name. 

It gives the Publisher's name. 

It gives the Size of the Paper. 

It gives the Subscription Price. 

It gives the Date of Establishment. 

It gives the Circulation. 

It gives the Names of all Papers in each | 

County, and also shows the geographical 
section of the State the County is located in. 

It also contains many valuable Tables and 
Classifications. 

Se 7 to any address on receipt of price, by 

EO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau), 
ro Spruce St., New York. | 
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Ir REACHES 


Over 200,000 
Prosperous Homes 
Every Issue. 





The Ladies’ World 


= Number over 200,000 
Copies. $1.25 per line. 


——— Number over 200,000 
Copies, $1.25 per line. 
copie Number over 300,000 
Copies. $1.75 per line. 


Contracts made now, to run six months or 
longer, will be received at the regular rate of 
$1.00 per agate line, less usual discount. 

Send for sample copy and estimate. 


8. H. MOORE & CO., 
27 Park Place, New York City, 


EWSPAPER 4 200K 
ADVERTISING 


256 Pages, 
Contains: 
AILY NEWSPAPERS ~ NEW YORK 

Cc ry with Advertising Rate 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES 
more than J Pe ulation. 
DAILY NEW PERS IN CITIES 
| more than S00 pe + 
THE BEST LIS re LOCAL NEWSPAPERS, 
covering every town of over — population 
and every im portant Loounsy * 
ONE NEWSPAP iN A “STATE: the 
best one for an a. Mt 
STATE COMBINATIONS IN rae ‘H AD- 
vertiseme nts are inserted at half 
A SMALL LIST TO ray ES ‘EVERY 
se ction of the country: choice selection, 
made with great care, vulded by long experi 


nce. 
LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. A COMPLETE 
List of all papers issuing regularly more than 


es vies. 
E BARG: AINS IN ADVERTISING FOR 
e xperimentors 
AINS IN ADVERTISING IN DAILY 
Newspapers in many cities and towns; offers 
peculiar inducements to some advertisers. 
CLASS JOURNALS, AN EXTEN SIVE 
List of the very best. 
66 VILLAGE 
NEWSPAPERS— 
more than one-half 
of all the American 
Weeklies—in which 
advertisements are 
inserted for $46.85 a 
line and appear in 
the whole lot. 
Book sent to any 
add vess for 
THIRTY CENTS. 
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The Brooklyn 
Standard-Union. 


“ 


MURAT HALSTEAD, Ebprror. 


THE LEADING 
REPUBLICAN DAILY OF LONG ISLAND. 





The most newsy, enterprising, and progres- 
sive Newspaper in the City. 





The first to employ the Linotype Machines. 


THE 


STANDARD - UNION 


Is without a rival in the character and 
purchasing-power of its readers. 


ADVERTISERS 


Will do well to remember this important 


element of value. 





Cond. oXvonuow ponds Xe 


y BIO, ond ®wostwow 
& odbsetourmmuuntas Ay de 


Gus Srygowl 
ingen os =m 
i SBWevv. 


KNOWN CIRCULATION: 


DAILY BERALD, = = -* 
SUNDAY HERALD, =- - 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
13, 14 and 15 Tribune Building, N. Y. 
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Sunday School Times. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Presbyterian. 
a te nan Observer. 
National Baptist. 
Christian Standard. 
Sa ay orton sgerael. 
r Sleeapal Wesecter > sSapel gio. ar 54° 
Christian instructor. er so, a 
Christian Statesman. 
Christian Recorder. 
Lutheran. 
BALTIMORE. 
. Baltimore Baptist. 
Episcopal Methodist. 


i 2 eee 














as 


All Weeklies Different Denominations 
| 


Isn't this 


Over worth your Over 
trial this Fall ? 


260,000 f —It has paid others— 260,000 


oA and handsomely. Famili 
Families Why shouldn't =— 


it pay you? 
| 
Have confidence of readers Long Published 


(YSIS AS 
\’ Ose 
i] Price = 
] Advertising = 
= 


’ Without Duplication “S The Religious Press 


of Circulation = 
= 


A OME . . 
LL seunnese 14 womans 7 Association, 
= Every Week 


Over Cais Cagice VY Cuestnut & TENTH STs., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Mutual Life Building.) 


= 
= 
= 
— Religious Press i] 
Association ’ 
_—s Phila 
= 


Wtttth 
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THE ITEM. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY. 


AN UNRIVALED BUSINESS RECORD. 
Magnificent success of the only Paper in Philadelphia owning and running 
WHOLESALE RAPID DELIVERY WAGONS (twenty-four in number), 
and the only Newspaper in the world owning two of R. HOE & 

CO’S MAMMOTH “QUADRUPLE” PRESSES, each Guar- 
anteed to print, fold, paste, count and deliver over 
One Hundred Thousand (100,000) perfect 
copies of “The Item” every hour. 

FROM JANUARY 1, 1890, TO JUNE 30, 1890. 


JANUARY. Fesruary. | MARCH, APRIL. | 4 JUNE. 














146,960 173,740 | 192.440 73, : *170,600 
163,500 8,2 *174,040 3, % 173,900 
165,800 - 175,600 72,6 5, 170, 460 
+ 41,805 O89 
169,780 
*163,200 








el . 
Sip ssan555 
ge 











5,334,643 | ~~ 5,210.2 232 5,662, 198 5,42 1,88 5,838,221 5,326,618 


Sunday. + Weekly. 7 
above statement does not include free copies distributed, exchanges or returned papers. 


Total of all issues for Six Months - - 32,843,766 
Total for 155 Week Days’ issues - 28,264,346 
Daily Average for Six Months - - 182,350 
Total Sunday Circulation - - 4,579,420 
Average Sunday Circulation - 6,131 
Total Weekly Circulation 1,182,886 
Average Weekly Circulation 45,495 
f Philadelphia, ss : 
Personally ap red before me, the subscriber, fone. 4 oe, Magistrate of Court No. 10, 
the said clty, HARRINGTON FitzGERALD, who, bein sworn according to law, doth 
ose and say: That he is the Manager of the Philac eiphla ITEM; that to the best of his 
w ledge ona ‘belief the above table correctly shows the circulation = THE ITEM from 
uary 1, 1890, to June 30, 1890, inclusive, and further oprty saith n 


RR INGTON “ PITZGERALD. 
Sworn and subscribed before me, this SOHN FPO day of July, A. D. 1 


LE, Magisitete of Court No. 10. 


S.C. BECKWITH, | ate, | "509 THE ROOKERY. Chicago. 
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Our 
Country Home, 


NEW YORK. 








WE GUARANTEE THAT 


Our Country Home 


Has a paid-in-advance Subscription List of 


MORE THAN 100,000. 


We prove our circulation by affidavits, or by postage receipts. We will 
accept good business, either direct or through any responsi- 
ble advertising agency, subject to proof of above 
circulation, or make no charge. 


Our Country Home 
Is published monthly, and is to-day recognized as one of the Leading 
Rural Home Journals of America! 


Each number consists of Sixteen to Twenty-four Pages, 
handsomely illustrated and well printed, 
ADVERTISING RATES. 

Ordinary Advertisements 60 Cents per Agate Line, 


DISCOUNTS. - 
eeoee 5 per cent, 
+-10 per cent, 
15 per cent. 
Send COPY and ORDER AT ONCE for NEXT issue, 


OUR COUNTRY HOME PUBLISHING CO,, 


88 Fulton St., New York. 
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Taking advantage of this “Engcrric Ace,” “COMFORT,” starting out in the “ Maine” 
»orner of the country, backed by genuine “ Down East” Yankee ingenuity, has gone like 
flash the country o’er, from Maing way out to the Pacific shore. An ELectric CaNnaL 
has been built through every State and Territory. Any one wishing to reach the 
customers scattered along its line, should advertise in “ COMFORT.” 
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You can ; 
after October ist. 
, AveusTa, ME, 


r ist. 


MORSE CONCERN 


*r agate line 


4 


Advertising rates advance Octobe 
THE GANNETT 


10Ns. Rates $2.50 
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“THE STAR OF COMFORT” is now im the ascendancy. 
secure yearly space before that date for $1.50 per agate line to carry 
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WILSON'S 








Sf 
RS Book Work and Fine Commercial 
® Printing it is unsurpassed by any Ink in 
the market. When used once, will be 
used always. Printers who use it state that 
they have struck just what they have been 


looking for. 


The following letter commending RAVEN BLACK is 
only one of the many which we receive: 














HaARrissurG, August 6, 1890. 
GENTLEMEN :—After a pretty thorough trial and a tiresome one, I 
am about ready to settle down on Raven Black, as the best Ink for our 


§ 
a 
a 
a 
3 
* 
ca 
« 


purposes, 1! trust I shall have the moral strength to chase away the Ink 


men who buzz me, and buy what | want. Send me roo pounds of Raven 


Black, in ten-pound tins. Respectfully, 
J. Horace McFarvanp. 


Sample Package (One Pound) One Dollar; delivered free 
to any address when the cash accompanies the order. When 
ordered in large quantities, prices will be as follows : 

5 |b. Lots, 8O Cents a pound. 
10 “e “ce 75 “ “ 
25 “ 60 “ 

5O “ 50 “ 
a 


W. D. Wilson Printing Ink Company 


[LIMITED] 
140 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


EERE SaRa a a ane: 


a Qeagaaue 
BREE RB REE BEEBE RBBB BERBER RE RERB RB REESE SE 
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THE LARGEST ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


IN MONTHLY PERIODICALS, 


Ever Given in the World by a Single Advertiser to 
a Single Publisher ! 


=~ ALLEN'S LISTS = 


Receive an Order for Advertising amounting to 
TWENTY-ONE THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED DOLLARS ! ! 


No other Publisher will receive this line of Advertising, because, as 


the Advertiser states: ‘‘ Zhere exist no other mediums 


Good Enough and Strong Enough to carry it.” 


HONEST COUNT WINS ! RESULTS TO ADVERTISERS WINS ! 


High Quality of Circulation Wins! All Round Merit Wins ! ! 


OFFICE OF R. W. SEARS, ; 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., July 29, 1890. § 
e. C. Allen, Esq., Augusta, Me. : 

DEAR StR—I have this day made a contract with Charles H. Fuller’s 
Advertising Agency for five thousand lines in the advertising columns of 
\llen’s Lists, to be used in twelve issues of same, commencing Sept. 1890. 

I have, as you know, advertised to a considerable extent for years, using 
ll the best advertising mediums. 1 have had phenomenal returns from Allen’s 
Lists. According to their cost, they have not only paid me better, but 
mmensely better than any other mediums, and it is for this reason that I am 
now able to patronize them so extensively. This heavy amount of advertising 
f five thousand lines in twelve issues, will be given to no other publisher and 
vill appear in no other mediums, for the reason that my experience has demon- 
trated that there exist no other mediums good enough and strong enough to 
arry it. Very truly yours, R. W. SEARS. 


Information about other Astounding Orders, 
Which should awaken even DEAD Advertisers, will be given to the public soon. 


ALLEWw’s L.isTs 
Have Been and ARE Paying Their Patrons Better than 
any other General Advertising Mediums in America. 


That is the reason why they are receiving the largest patronage 
of any General Advertising Mediums in America, 


i. C. ALLEN, Proprietor of Allen’s Lists, Augusta, Me. 
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Miscellanies. 


SANCTUM SARCASM. 
City Editor—Where’s Carnage? Gone to 
that hanging yet? 
Browne (Rival Reporter).—No. He’s out 
sharpening up his dull thud.— Drake's Maga- 
sine. 


“Constant Peruser” wants to know 
who is the author of “ Their Wedding Jour- 
ney.’’ If you mean who stands the expense 
of the trip, why then, as a general thing, it’s 
“pa.” —Whiteside Herald. 


Reporter—What made them bury 
that Black street merchant in a grave with 
the “ unknown dead "’ for? 

Editor—{ suppose it was because he didn’t 
advertise.—Aansas (///.) Herald. 


A St. Louis man has recovered six 
cents for a libel made against him by a news- 
paper, After a few more such terrible pun- 
ishments as this, editors will begin to find out 
that they cannot monkey with a man’s honor 
with impunity. — Lawrence American, 

Clarkson—You said in your adver- 
tisement that a fine stream of water where 
bathing may be had ran near the house (face- 
tiously); I see nothing but a pump. 

Skinnem (proprietor of the Catskill Gem)— 
See here, mister, you don’t expect the Niagara 
Falls for $6 a week, do you?— American 
Grocer. 


A aheoge 2a er claims to have on 
its editorial staff a lady of extraordinary abil- 
ities. The editor says he “ never knew any 
one who could write with equal case upon so 
singular a range of topics with information so 
exact in detail.’’ An envious contemporary 
asks why it never publishes any of her ar- 
ticles.—Zx. 


A Touching Reunion.—Poet : Well, 
what do you want, calling me up at this time 
of night ? 

Poem—I am one of your poems. 

Poet—Oh, no, you're not. I never saw 
you before, 

Poem—Really, sir, I am. I'm “ Spring- 
time, Do not Dally on the Way,”’ You wrote 
me last year. 

Poet—You? What has changed 

Poem—Alas! I have been copied 
country papers on the continent. I could not 
help it. It is they who have brought me to 
this low estate. 

Poet—Poor fellow! You have suffered, 
Come in. You shall have the best waste- 
basket in the house. My long lost offspring, 
enter.—New York Sun. 


oy so? 
y all the 


The latest news is that which conx 
in after a paper has goneto press It ist 
late for anything.— 7exas Si/tings. 


“* Does your wife object to your lit 
erary work ?”’ . 

** No; all she objects to is the typewriter 
—Drake's Magazine. 


It was a Kansas reporter who wisl« 
a newly-wedded pair ** a happy life, and that 
their pathway may be strewn with roses a 
they journey, hand in hard, down the rug: 
stream of life,”’— Zerre Haute Express. 


A Quaker Idol.—Blinks (at a sum 
mer resort): Who is that man all those Ph 
delphia people are crowding about ? 

Jinks—He writes Wanamaker’s advertix: 
ments.—Street & Smith's Good News. 


Not Unless Indorsed.—Mrs. Jenks 
(after explaining the plansof the W C. 1. | 
to city editor): Now we want you to help 
and make a note of this. 

City Editor (abstractedly)—My note wou 
not help you any.— West Shore. 


“‘Some thoughtful friend,”’ says 
Georgia journalist, “‘ has sent us a jug « 
juicy ‘mountain dew,’ but as our printer is 
sick, we shall not be able to do it full justice 
before next week. A man can’t set type and 
enjoy life at the same time,’’—£x. 


*“What do you think of our new 
Monthly Magazine ?”’ 

“* You'd save money if you do just one thin, 
with it.” 

“Always glad of suggestions. 
you recommend ?” 

“* Make it an Annual,.”’—Z och. 


What d 


An Enterprising Journalist.—Coun 
try Editor: Jim, I understand that old st«n« 
building at the cross roads is to be torn dow: 

The Printer— Yep, they begin to-morrow 

Country Editor— Well, just slip around a: 
put a live toad in the wall. We must hav 
something to fill up with this week.—e 
York Weekly. 


Ss 


Tom—I say, Jack, how many eg; 


does a hen lay ? 
Jack (suspiciously)—Is it a joke ? 
Tom—No, really. I merely ask for infor 
mation. Since taking charge of that agricult 
ural paper, such questions naturally arise, 
you know.— Vankee Blade. 


The Wrong Man Found.-Citizeness : 
Did you go and thrash that editor for printing 
those things about you? 

Citizen—I went to the office, but I couldn't 
find him. 

Citizeness—Whom did you find there ? 

Citizen—No one, but a big great bull-necked 
fellow who pretended he was responsible for 
that article; but I knew from his looks that 
he couldn’t write.—New York Weekly. 


There is a man in our town and he 
iswondrous wise; whene’er he writes the 
aye man he dotteth all his i’s. And when 

e’s dotted all of them with great sang froid 
and ease, he punctuates each paragraph, and 
crosses all his t’s. Upon one side alone h« 
writes, and never rolls his leaves ; and from 
the man of ink a smile, and mark “insert 
receives. And when a question he doth ask 
(taught wisely he hath ), he doth th 
goodly penny stamp, for postage back, put in. 
—Artist Printer. 





Pristers' Ink: New York, September 3, 1390. 





